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ABSTRACT 


CARE AND INTERVENTION FOR HIGH RISK 
ADOLESCENT MALES FROM A 
PASTORAL PERSPECTIVE 


by 


Allen J. Sims Sr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Sharon Davis, PhD 


Edward Davis, D. Min. 


The focus of the St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church (SPMBC) in Abbeville, Alabama 
was to develop a mentoring training program for young minority men utilizing a model 
from a Pastoral perspective. To achieve this goal, a pastoral model of men-to-men 
mentoring was constructed. Members from the SPMBC and residents of the Abbeville 
community were given surveys and questionnaires to see whether a mentor-training 
program was needed, and if so, who should be responsible for providing the training. 
This project was helpful in establishing mentor training while challenging the men of St. 


Peter’s church to become more responsive to community needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The writer has great faith in the future of the current generation of adolescent 
minority males for achieving authentic manhood. His confidence in them is strong 
despite overwhelming odds against them, which include being fatherless and missing out 
on the influence that comes from being in the presence of strong, consistently caring men. 
The writer knows firsthand, whereof he speak because his childhood/adolescent life was 
void of such a man in his home, although he was blessed to have powerful men all around 
him. Little did the writer know back then, that these men in had exceptional plans for 
him. They included uncle Charles, uncle Willie, both grandfathers, Stepfather Carl, and 
the Reverend Dr. Melvin Hunter, pastor of Union Baptist Church. 

The writer developed a pastoral perspective model of mentoring that addresses the 
basic needs of young men in the church by offering them a chance to be mentored by 
men who have committed their lives to reaching young men in the church. It is true; all of 
today’s boys need men in their lives who are spiritual, faithful and transformed. 
Youngsters need men who are equipped to model, teach and mentor. By participating in 
various faith-based mentoring programs like the one at St. Peter Missionary Baptist 
Church, so called high risk adolescent males are given the opportunity to receive natural 
and spiritual mentorship, develop skills, build Godly character and become empowered to 
overcome obstacles. The hope is that this will lessen their chances of engaging in 
criminal and risky behaviors such as alcohol, drug abuse, juvenile delinquency and risky 


sexual behaviors. If this is to be accomplished, mentors need tools that will aid them in 


becoming empathetic listeners. A pastoral perspective model of mentor training, will 
serve as the ultimate impetus to assist young African American adolescent males, couple 
with a pastoral presence will provide the correct tools to inspire them to stay in school. It 
will also aid in keeping them off the streets and out of jail. Likewise, this pastoral 
perspective model of mentor training, will explore concepts that can easily become a 
critical foundation to construct a desperately needed program aimed at insuring the 
ultimate success of the African American adolescent male. 

Careful examination, plus investigation of the relevance of this mentoring 
program demonstrated that the church could respond to issues affecting young African 
American males in the City of Abbeville and at St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church. In 
addition, this project studied mentor-mentee relationships developed by Moses and his 
father-in-law, Jethro, as well as Paul and Timothy. Conversely, the project studies what 
inspired the relationships between these four men that encouraged mutuality and respect. 

As the men at SPMBC were trained, opportunity was afforded for a survey to be 
administered, and the observation and interview of several members of the church. The 
outcome of the training, interviews and surveys indicated that there is a need for a 
mentoring program in the City of Abbeville and St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church. 

The training model was comprised of five modules that covered pertinent areas 
that the research showed was needed to make sure targeted young men received the 
information needed to become productive citizens. The modules included, Historical 
Reminders, Sociological Understanding, Spiritual Empowerment, Advocacy and 


Accountability. 


In Chapter one, the ministry focus, detailed and outlined the context of both the 
city of Abbeville and St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church. This included demographics, 
history, and a look at African American adolescent male attitudes in Abbeville, Alabama. 
Abbeyville is part of the Dothan, Alabama Metropolitan Statistical Area. According to 
the 2010 census, the population was 2,688. Abbeyville is the county seat of Henry 
County. It is home to two high schools: Abbeville High School and Abbeville Christian 
Academy.’ Abbeville High School is predominately Black and Abbeville Christian 
Academy is all white. The separation of the schools does nothing to encourage 
inclusiveness. This is evidence by the way the schools engage each other in sporting and 
other school activities. Furthermore, if you walk the halls of Abbeville Christian 
Academy you will not find one minority student. On the other hand, Abbeville High 
School is very diverse in its student enrollment. 

Also in chapter one, you will find information pertaining to St. Peter Missionary 
Baptist Church where the writer has served as pastor for almost three years. Upon first 
sight, the writer fell in love with the church. The church itself 1s predominately African 
American with one Caucasian member who is a part of the choir and serves on the Usher 
Board ministry. 

In this chapter, you will hear about men and women that have had a profound 
influence on the writer’s life and ministry. These included uncles, aunts, cousin, 
educators, church members and friends. You will observe from them how the writer was 


introduced to fishing, hunting and football. In addition, the writer learned how to cook, 


'City of Abbeville, “City Data,” http://www.city-data.com/city/Abbeville-Alabama.html (accessed 
June 2012). 


clean and sew. It was also from these relationships that a foundation for ministry was 
established. Furthermore, you will find a pastoral perspective model of mentoring. 

In chapter two, theoretical foundations were established. Biblical, theological, 
and the historical foundations undergirded the writer’s need to understand the basis for 
developing a mentor training program for the African American adolescent male. Two 
biblical scriptures were selected; the Old Testament scripture was taken from Exodus 
chapter eighteen. In these verses, the relationship between Moses and his father-in-law 
Jethro validated the importance of a mentor relationship. What was it about this particular 
relationship that established a foundation for mentoring? 

The second biblical scripture to undergird a foundation for mentoring was taken 
from the New Testament book of Philippians chapter two verses nineteen through 
twenty-four. In these verses, Paul wanted to reassure the church at Philippi that although 
he could not physically see them or be with them, he was sending a trusted friend that he 
had mentored in the person of Timothy. Who was Paul? Who was Timothy? What did 
Paul mean when he wrote to the church at “I have no one else like Timothy; He truly 


*? How did a mentoring relationship cultivate between 


cares about how you are doing. 
these two? From these two encounters it is evident that in order for a relationship to have 
trust and no judgment, mentee’s have to feel that there is a genuine concern. 

Mentoring relationships dates back to the biblical days. Moreover, during slavery 


the abolitionist became mentors to freedmen or former slaves. This proved to be 


important, as slaves refrained from a life of degradation and demoralization. On the other 


*Phil 2:20. 


hand, had it not been for the positive relationships developed during the civil nght 
movement, the movement would not have been successful. 

The principles set forth by James Cone and his establishment of Black liberation 
theology, provided me an understanding of the need to see God as a liberator. Why was 
this idea of black liberation so important to the mentoring process? It was important 
because as a deliverer of the oppressed, young men need to know that God can and will 
deliver them from their oppression. 

In chapter three, research of the latest facts and data supporting the need for a 
pastoral perspective model of mentoring program was ascertained. Research was needed 
to build upon existing knowledge and provide insight of how to establish a proper 
foundation for a mentoring training program. This literature came from persons who were 
active in their various fields and their work was scholarly. 

In chapter four, the hypothesis was presented and discussed along with the 
research problem and question, the research design and the summary of the research 
models. In this chapter, information pertaining to survey questions, one-to-one 
interviews, pretests, posttest and the description of the ministry project were discussed. 
Based on the findings presented, a need for a mentoring program was eminent and the 
church was identified as the institution responsible for providing this service. 

In chapter five, the results of the field experience were examined. First, the design 
of the mentor-training program based on a pastoral perspective was examined. The 
program consisted of a mentor training that would encourage emphatic listening, genuine 
concern and mutual respect for young men as well as young women. Secondly, a timeline 


was presented that was comprehensive and explained each specific step in the process. 


Chapter six contains a summary of the project, the researcher’s reflections and 
conclusion. This chapter presents the challenges face by the writer and the personal losses 
sustained toward the completion of this project. The writer’s personal growth in ministry 
and the zeal to ensure that every young man receives mentoring if they so desire was 


revealed. Finally, appropriate etiquette for addressing women was discussed. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


As a young man growing up, the writer was in desperate need of someone to 
mentor him. He was always getting into trouble and making bad decisions. He got drunk 
with some of his relatives and peers and he also smoking marijuana. Once at Fort 
Benning Georgia, the writer threw a firecracker at a car and ran, only to be caught later. 
This incident could have resulted in the death of the driver. Although, the writer got into 
trouble, he could still here his Grandmother praying. 

Living at times on a military installation, ministers from the local community 
would come on post and take him and others to church. It was in these settings that the 
writer came into the knowledge of Jesus Christ. He looked forward to visits from various 
ministers as well as admired them for providing an opportunity to worship God. 

When the family moved to Clanton, Alabama, the writer attended Union Baptist 
Church. One of the first things that struck the writer about the city and the church was 
the absence of men from church attendance. He noticed, as he grew older that the men 
did not attend church as women did. Union Baptist met twice a month under the 
leadership of Reverend Dr. Nathan M Carter who pastored two churches. His son, 
Reverend Dr. Harold Carter writes in the book The Prayer Tradition of Black People,’ 


that his father needed extra income and better housing for his growing family. He further 


‘Harold A. Carter, Prayer Tradition of Black People (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1976). 


writes that his father went to the edge of the city of Selma and prayed to God that he 
would provide for the needs of his family. That evening, as his father returned to the 
university, one of his colleagues shared with him that he knew of a church that was 
vacant and was in search of a pastor. He applied to the church and became their new 
pastor. This provided him with the extra income that he needed to provide better housing 
for his family. 

One August during a fall revival, Dr. Harold Carter preached a sermon about 
Jonah and the meson inl God had assigned to him. As the writer intently listened, Dr. 
Carter describes how Jonah was very reluctant to tell people about God because he knew 
that would repent. Instead of following God directives, he boarded a ship going in the 
opposite direction. This act of disobedience caused Jonah a trip inside of the belly of a 
great fish for three days. When Jonah discovered that he was in this predicament because 
he refused to follow God directives, he repented and went to the people of Nineveh and 
preached and the people repented but instead of Jonah rejoicing, Jonah became angry. Dr. 
Carter said, “God was very patient with Jonah as he was going through his 
transformation, because he loved him and not only him, but he love us as well and to 
prove his love for us he sent his son, Jesus to die on a rugged cross for us.” The writer 
was intrigued by how God responded to Jonah in spite his opposition to God’s directives. 
At the conclusion of the sermon, the writer found himself headed to the mourner’s bench 
and that night he gave his heart to Jesus. 

As the writer matured, he notice that the young men in the community that had 
positive role models, went on to have productive lives. These young men would be the 


ones who found jobs after graduating from high school, enlisted in the military or 


enrolled in college. When they would return home, there was a noticeable difference in 
their lives and it was something that the writer wanted. When asked what contributed to 
their success, they would say that it was one of the men in the community who spent time 
with them, calling them, and taking them on outings. After hearing the success of others, 
the writer determined that if he was going to escape the streets and do something with his 
life, he needed to be connected to Godly men. As an adult, the writer reached back and 
gave to others as he had been given. 

He is grateful that there were men in his family and community who mentored 
him. His uncle Charles was the first man to take him hunting. He had never held a gun 

until he went to live with him. The gun was a twelve-gauge shotgun. This proved to be a 
challenge because the gun was almost as tall as him. When the writer shot his first 
squirrel, he was so proud that he can still see the smile on his face in his minds eye. 
Everything that he knows about hunting small game was learned from his uncle Charles. 
Unfortunately, the writer lost his uncle Charles in 2008. 

Another mentor in the writer’s life was his uncle Willie who provided guidance 
through those formidable years. Because of him, the writer learned to fish and hunt big 
game. His first fishing expedition was at the age of six. Down from his house was a pond 
stocked with catfish, brim and bass. Since the writer was new to fishing, Willie showed 
him how to put crickets on the hook, which was connected to a long cane pole. To ensure 
that he knew that he had a fish on the line, a cork was connected to the pole. Uncle Willie 
said that when you see the cork sink in the water, then you would know that you have 
caught a fish. Following Willie’s instructions, the writer put the line in the water and 


watched the cork with great anticipation. Two minutes went by and nothing happened, 
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but the writer did not give up. Suddenly, the cork commenced to bob up and down in the 
water and then all of a sudden it sunk completely. Uncle Willie said when the cork 
disappears under the water that means that you have a fish and you need to pull on the 
pole. To his amazement, the writer landed his first fish, a small brim. Filled with laughter, 
the writer was excited upon catching his first fish. 

Uncle Willie also took the writer on his first deer hunt. The writer was nervous 
because up until this point, he had only been small game hunting, but this type of hunting 
was different. When hunting for deer there are certain techniques that you have to employ 
to make sure that your hunt is successful. First, you must have the right equipment; rifle, 
binoculars and a deer caller matched the requirements. We then proceeded to the deer 
stand that from which to hunt. While in the stand, the writer waited patiently to see if any 
deer would approach. He steadied his rifle but did not see anything so he began to blow 
on the bugler that Uncle Willie had given him, and man did he blow. He blew so hard 
that his jaws started to cramp. As he blew, he heard other hunters shooting, which made 
him excited and encouraged him to blow harder. After waiting some time in the stand and 
not seeing any deer, Uncle Willie arrived to pick him up. Looking in the back of the 
truck, were two deer that the writer did not see, but he kept blowing the bugler. Willie 
smiled and said, he apologized for not showing the writer the correct way to blow the 
bugler. Later the writer found out that Willie did not teach him on purpose, so that the 
deer could be scared his way. The writer would be remised if he did not mention other 
males who played an effective role in his life; men such as Coach Elam Hill, Charles 


Ziegler, his grandfather, John T. Sims and Mr. Perry Wright. 


Jar 


These men displayed a caring attitude in the way they included the writer in their 
activities. They took the writer fishing and taught him how to hunt. When he struggled in 
school, they tutored him. When he was not sure if he could participate in sports, the 
writer was encouraged to do so, even though he was small. Had it not been for these men 
in the writer’s life, he is not sure if he would have overcome the poor self-image that he 
had of himself. He now credits his success to the positive mentoring that he received as a 
young man. 

When the writer moved to Abbeville, Alabama, which is a small town tucked 
away in the Southeast corner of the state of Alabama, he made it his goal to find a way to 
provide a mentoring training program that would train men in the church. Knowing there 
were other mentoring programs out there, the writer felt as though they were not effective 
because of the continued negative behavior displayed by men of the church. With this in 
mind, the writer felt it was the responsibility of the local church to provide such training. 

After much prayer, he decided to develop a mentoring program constructed from 
a pastoral point of view. The writer believed that young men needed to know their history 
and its impact on their lives. Consequently, module one was entitled Historical 
Reminders. Module two was named Sociological Understanding to help the youth gain 
an awareness of which they were and in particular, how their environment affects their 
behavior. Module three was developed to Encourage Spiritual Empowerment. The 
module stimulated youth to think about spiritual matters. Module four encouraged young 
men to learn the importance of advocating for others and themselves as a key to success. 


Module five encouraged young men to establish a partner for accountability. 
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In the city of Abbeville, Alabama, the future for young black men is bleak at best. 
Unemployment is very high for these young men. A manufacturing plant that employed 
over 800 employees went out of business and many of the employees had to relocate or 
try and find work elsewhere. The company did offer other incentives for their employees. 
One of the problems that have caused many of these young men to remain unemployed is 
their lack of job skills, which they cannot achieve, because they are not attending school. 

The writer serves as pastor of St. Peter’s Missionary Baptist Church, which is 
located in the heart of the Black community. This church is one of the largest Black 
Baptist churches in Henry County. The elders of the church informed the writer, in order 
to construct a building of this magnitude, the members must make sacrifices to meet all 
of the financial obligations. 

Abbeville is the County Seat of Henry County. It has a history of being a 
prejudice city. The town has been prejudice and a hotbed for racial injustice. In 1944, an 
African-American woman activist was gang-raped by six white men in Henry County. 
The men admitted the rape to the authorities. Subsequently two grand juries declined to 
indict the men. This was documented in the book, At the Dark End of the Street. 
Furthermore, the town is a farming community and there are no jobs for its adolescence 
males. The town has an estimated population is 4,802 people. The Black population 
makes up 26.2% of the population. Those living below the poverty lines are 17.1% of 
which 65% are African American. Abbeville is home to two high schools (Abbeville 
High and Abbeville Christian). 

The schools in Abbeville are segregated, the majority of the white students attend 


Abbeville Christian and the Black students attend Abbeville High. This has created 
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several problems with the quality of teachers and the amount of exposure that Black 
students receive. On the other hand, the African American populations reside on the east 
side. Only recently have Blacks moved to other areas of town. There are approximately 
twenty Black churches in the area and none of them has a thriving ministry for youth. St. 
Peter is the largest Black Baptist church in Abbeville and Henry County. This church 
utilizes space to host many community meetings. This Church also has a twenty five- 
passenger bus to accommodate the transportation needs of the church. 

If the African American community is to attempt to solve the high involvement in 
crimes and other risky behaviors, the African American adolescent males must have a 
clear understanding of who they are. African Americans had to endure the harshness and 
cruelty of slavery. Many survived, but still, suffer from the psychological trauma of an 
event that occurred 400 years ago. 

Poor and minority African American adolescent males live each day in 
disorganization—schools, neighborhoods, families, and, sometimes, the health care and 
law enforcement settings. This reality poses an overwhelming challenge for their 
successful development during childhood and adolescence. 

The writer remembers growing up in Clanton, Alabama and watching his friends 
who came from good homes going to jail. The effects of growing up in poverty, 
particularly for young African American males, raised in socially isolated, economically 
depressed urban areas, warrants greater concern. It is clear that the risks faced by 
children, particularly African American adolescent males, in terms of health, welfare, and 


education, are substantially greater. 
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In the life of a high risk African American adolescent male, there is no spiritual 
legacy; this is where leaving a legacy through journaling comes in. Deuteronomy chapter 
six and Ephesians chapter six, demonstrate how parental responsibility has been the plan. 
An exception clearly exists for children of unbelieving parents since an unregenerate 
person cannot disciple a child of God. But in most of our congregations, that status 
accounts for the minority of our churches’ youth. The believing parents in our 
congregations must take an active spiritual role in the lives of their youth. 

In examining the high-risk adolescent male, one must relate to the family life of 
the individual. The decline of fatherhood in the United States is a major force that is 
behind many of our society’s major problems: crime and delinquency; teenage 
pregnancy; deteriorating educational achievement; depression, substance abuse, and 
alienation among adolescents; and the growing number of women and children living in 
poverty. The current generation of children may be the first in our nation’s history to be 
less well off—psychologically, socially, economically, and morally—than their parents 
were at the same age. 

As a Pastor, the writer believes that early spiritual intervention is crucial to 
redirecting high-risk African American adolescent males into adulthood. Such programs 
as church mentoring programs, residential treatment centers, mentoring programs, after 
school programs, sports, mental health counseling, educational programs that have 
graduation incentives, and programs that promote parent equal accountability have 
proven to be instrumental in early intervention for high risk African American adolescent 


males. Such programs are not only a cost-effective alternative to incarceration but they 


ID 


are also effective in preventing African American adolescent males from becoming 
repeat offenders. 

Many offenders come to the attention of the court system, school administrators 
and Department of Human Resources and other social service agencies, outreach 
ministries when they are in the adolescent stage of life. With effective innovative family 
and community based intervention programs, they can be deterred from further 
delinquent activity early. 

Recent programs in community churches have an objective to preserve and 
reinforce positive community ties (i.e. Youth Ministries, Fishers of Men Ministries, 
Purpose Driven Ministries, and Men of Vision). Many churches have outreach ministries 
or missions departments or auxiliaries that provide needed resources or services to those 
in the church and community. Outreach work benefits both the recipients as well as those 
who work in the ministry. Whether helping the poor or supporting city-wide needs, 
church community outreach programs will connect people with services needed that 
includes counseling. Some of these ministries serve as referral sources to secular 
programs, especially when they lack the resources to meet the needs of the individual. 

This project focused on male students nine to eighteen in the Abbeville area. It 
will address the full range of developmental needs of African American males with an 
evolving focus on education, physical health, social and emotional issues, sexuality, 
economics, and politics. This mentor-training program served as a motivational tool for 
African American males, and later, other minority teenage males with the ultimate goal 


of increasing their knowledge and awareness of issues affecting them today. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE STATE OF ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


The writer chose to form the review of literature by laying a foundation that offers 
both an historical, theological and biblical view of African American male adolescents 
and the challenges they face in the absence of positive male role models. If tomorrow’s 
hope for authentic manhood rests in today’s adolescent males, then the presence of 
positive male role models and mentoring programs from religious institution must find a 
solution. The literature review offers a wellspring of information that provides a 
framework for understanding the needs of young men. The literature review also provides 
insight into the work of others who are and have made a difference in their perspective 
area. The writer categorized his reading selections in three ways: historical, biblical and 
theological. 

Historically, African American adolescent males have endured emotional, 
sociological and psychological setbacks. In their book Preaching for Black Self-Esteem, 
Henry H. Mitchell and Emil M. Thomas asserts that young Black males do not live to 
reach their 21" birthday. Juvenile violence emergences as Black youth face little 
opportunity in a land that is constantly denying them the opportunity to develop positive 


self-esteem.’ 


‘Emil Thomas, and Henry Mitchell, Preaching for Black Self-Esteem (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1994), 
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anger and aggression issues. Johnson shares how anger can be used, rather than avoided 
to build a life filled with love, self-respect, and peace. This work was especially helpful 
for training Black men to be cognizant of the source behind the anger young African 
adolescent males experience.° 

African American Pastoral Care and Counseling: The Politics of Oppression and 
Empowerment by Edward Wimberly outlines the theological anthropology that 
undergirds the practices of care and the practices of self as holistic processes. Wimberly 
shows those who engage in pastoral counseling with African Americans how to navigate 
around the negative self-images, identities, and stories into which they have been 
recruited in order to liberate themselves and be able to discern how to best make use of 
their personal and political agency and efficacy.’ 

In Counseling African American Marriages and Families, Wimberly identifies 
important questions facing pastoral counselors who are working with African American 
couples and families. Wimberly focuses on the religious worldview that African 
Americans bring to their understanding of marriage and family, so that the counselor can 
learn the assumptions behind the problems being presenting. Wimberly's treatment 
examines the social context of African American families, the separate issues for men 
and women, intergenerational factors, the impact of the life cycle, sexuality, affairs, and 


abuse. This work was helpful in understanding the behaviors experienced by men are 
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Nathan McCall, who has established himself as the commentator for our times, in 
his book, What’s Going On: Personal Essays, helped the writer to understand the 
complex issues that face people of color, especially in the area of social, political and 
cultural tensions.” 

Understanding Male Violence: Pastoral Care Issues by James P. Newton assisted 
the writer with understanding that male violence has damaged African American homes. 
The writer was able to understand through Newton’s book that for far too long, society 
has been in denial of the suffering brought on by abusive men.” 

Nathan McCall’s book, Makes Me Wanna Holler: A Young Black Man in America 
was very inspirational. McCall discussed what caused him to be incarcerated. However, 
he did not focus only on his prison life, but he shared how incarceration changed his life. 
He is on a pilgrimage to help others who feel as though there is no hope." 

In Crisis In The Village: Restoring Hope in African American Communities, 
Robert Franklin provides a much needed blueprint that not only tells what is wrong with 
Black America, but he provided specific suggestions toward problem solving and 
eradicate the systemic issues the Black community face.” 

Earnest H. Johnson in his work Brothers on the Mend: Understanding and 
Healing Anger for African-American Men and Women, shares how he apprehended his 
own anger issues and provides reasonable solutions for Black men who also struggle with 
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often cyclical. It assisted the writer in mentor training and teaching how to be sensitive to 
women’s issues.° 

Richard Tewskbury and Dean Dabney’s work, Prisons and Jails, provided a 
variety of perspectives about the operations of the largest and most expensive 
components of the American criminal justice system-institutional corrections. He stated 
that prisons and jails today house more than two million Americans, and the numbers 
continue to grow. Unfortunately, the numbers of inmates in these facilities are Black. 
Tewskbury and Dabney’s work was instrumental in designing and developing the 
training for this project. Through training, the writer stressed the importance of keeping 
young Black men out of jail through responsible African American male role models.’ 

In the book, Moving from Shame to Self-Worth: Preaching & Pastoral Care, Dr. 
Edward Wimberly says that pastoral counseling has always been thought of as attending 
to the relational and personal needs of people through dialogue in one-to-one 
interpersonal relationships. He also pointed out pastoral counseling embraces a more 
nonjudgmental and accepting attitude, while preaching embraces a more moral 
perspective in which people are challenged to change their attitudes. This book was very 
helpful in that it showed the writer how to address and teach the importance of 
relationship. 

In The 7 Secrets of Effective Fathers: Becoming the Father Your Children Need, 


Ken Canfield offers solid scientific research and wisdom about experienced fathers. In 
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this offering, Canfield provided significant instructional material that was useful in the 
mentor training.’° 

In the book Strategic Pastoral Counseling: A Short-Term Structural Model, 
David Benner offers a model for strategic counseling that is brief and time limited 
(usually in five sessions), bibliotherapeutic, holistic, structured, spiritually focused, and 
explicitly Christian. Benner’s works assists mentors in becoming cognizant of their 
mentee’s behaviors." 

Care of Souls: Revisioning Christian Nurture and Counsel, is another book by 
David Benner. In Care of Souls, Benner connected the strengths and weaknesses of 
clinical psychology to Christian spirituality. In this work, Benner connected the best of 
clinical psychology to Christian spirituality enabling participants in the project to 
successfully engage issues pertaining to peer pressure and self-esteem.'” 

Why Men Hate Going to Church by David Morrow provided the writer with the 
insight into how men really feel about church. Since this project is an indictment on the 
responsibility of men as spiritual role models in the church, it was very important to 


know that most men who are not involved in church believe that the church does not offer 


any lasting value to their lives.'? Morrow makes it clear that the typical adult male in 
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society is more likely to spend his Sundays watching sports on television than attending a 


church service.'* 


In the book, Our Home is Over Jordan, Homer Ashby illuminates an essential 
understanding of the critical and prophetic proposal for conjuring a Black theology in the 
United States. Although there have been progress made in the twentieth-century for 
Africans in America to close the structural inequality, he believes that African 
American’s wellbeing is still in jeopardy. This book was pivotal in understand the 
concept of institutional inequality. '° 

James H. Cone and Gayraud 8S. Wilmore book, Black Theology: A Documentary 
History Volume Two: 1980-1992 was first published as a single volume in 1979. It was 
born out of the Civil Rights Movement and the emerging demand for Black power. Black 
theology has struggled for twenty-five years to relate the gospel to the African-American 
experience. Cone and Wilmore’s work assisted in validating a Black presence in the 
Bible. Furthermore, this Black presence helped shape what is now called Black 
theology.'° 

Dwight Hopkins in his work, Heart and Head: Black Theology Past, Present and 
Future, asserts that in order to calm the raging waters of a me-first way of life and 
growing racial intolerance, we need to embrace the values of both the heart and the head. 


Hopkins challenges the African American community to speak through race, to larger 
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issues of America while urging the diverse segments of the entire nation to continually 
deal with race. If we are going to move beyond race, we need to learn to embrace each 


other’s differences. '” 


David Gilmore asked the question in his book, Manhood in the Making: Cultural 
Concepts of Masculinity, what does it means to be a man in different cultures around the 
world? He writes that most men experience some of the same challenges as other men 
from other cultures. He further writes that irrespective of the socio-economic status, men 
everywhere in some way and at some point experience challenges. Gilmore’s book 
helped the writer articulate the common challenges and systemic issues that face all 
young men regardless of their background. Concepts of Masculinity allowed the writer to 
stress the importance of mentors being nonjudgmental.'® 

In Healing our Broken Village, Fredrick Haynes shares the internal struggles that 
incarcerate African American men emotionally and socially and ultimately keep them 
from developing into the men God has ordained them to be. The work assisted in 
participants discovering who they were in Christ.'” 

Black Theology of Liberation by Dwight Hopkins is instrumental in articulating 
how African Americans Christians identify with the freedom stories of the Hebrew slaves 


fleeing from Egyptian bondage. If the African American church is a true follower of the 


Way of Jesus and truly surrenders to the empowerment of the Divine Spirit, then its work 
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materially depraved and spiritually poor. as 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 
Historical Foundation 


Although youth and men of color were oppressed and dominated in society, the 
Black church would eventually become a strong backbone in the Black community. The 
arrival of slaves in Jamestown, Virginia in 1619 ushered in 200 years of slavery and 
oppression. Many slaves came from the African kingdoms of Ndongo and Kongo, which 
is present day Angola, off the coast of the Congo. It was during the 1500s that the 
Portuguese conquered the Ndongo and Kongo kingdoms, carrying Catholicism to West 
Africa. Many slaves during this period were baptized Catholic and were given Christian 
names. 

The slave trades became popular and later slaves were exported to the South from 
other African regions such as Angola, Senegal, and other parts of West Africa. When the 
slaves arrived in the United States, they provided the hard manual labor that supported 
the South's biggest crops: cotton and tobacco. In the Southern United States, many 
Anglican ministers were sponsored by a society known as the Propagation of the Gospel. 
This organization was founded in England and had the purpose of teaching Christianity 
by rote memorization. 

Trying to learn as a slave was very difficult. This writer remembers when he was 


in school, he had a very difficult time learning how to read and write. He tried to 
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remember what was written on the black board, but it was very difficult. He now knows 
that he suffered from Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD), unfortunately 
back then, you were told to go and sit in a corner, which was very difficult to do. 

Allen Weinstein writes that it was against the law for slaves, young or old to learn 
to read or write. Furthermore, the liberal slave owners allowed their slaves to worship in 
white churches, although slaves sat in segregated areas in the back or sometimes in 
balconies.' In the state of Alabama, Jim Crow was the law of the land. Black and whites 
were not allowed to mingle. In the courthouse, there were fountains for Colored and 
fountains for whites. Schools were segregated which meant that Blacks and whites 
attended their own individual educational institutions. This also meant that higher 
education was also segregated. Blacks attended their own institutions such as Tuskegee 
Institute, which was a school founded by Booker T. Washington, who was a former slave. 
His goal was for the Negro to remain on the farms. Nevertheless, he felt that the Negro 
needed to stay knowledgeable of his environment. 

When it comes to worship services, Tony Evans said that the 11:00 hour is the 
most segregated hour. Slaves heard special sermons from white pastors who frankly 
stressed the essentials of obedience and duty, and the message of the apostle Paul: 
“Slaves, obey your masters.” Of all the different denominations and sects, it was the 
Methodists and Baptists that made an active effort to convert enslaved Africans to 
Christianity. The Methodists were the first to license Black men to preach.” The writer 


believes that this form of mentoring afforded the Black minister and opportunity to 
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exercise his gift as a preacher. As a young preacher, the writer is grateful to both the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations, had it not been for their investment in the lives of 
African American men and women such as him, some African Americans would not have 
been able to afford to attend seminary. 

During the 1770s and 1780s, Black ministers began to preach to their own people, 
drawing on the stories, people, and events, depicted in the Old and New Testaments. No 
story spoke more powerfully to slaves than the story of the Exodus, with its themes of 
bondage and liberation brought by a righteous and powerful God who would one day set 
them free. 

During this time, there were quite a few Black preachers in the South that thrived 
in establishing independent Black churches. Although they did not know what they were 
doing, they were in essence providing mentoring. Andrew Bryan a Black slave was the 
first. In the 1780s, Bryan preached to a small group of slaves in Savannah, Georgia. 
Many of the white citizens learned of his efforts and had Bryan arrested and whipped, but 
despite the persecution and harassment, the church grew.” By 1790 Andrew Bryan’s 
church became the First African Baptist Church of Savannah. One of writer’s friends and 
colleague is a member of the church. She shared with the writer that many young 
preachers have come through the doors of First African Baptist and have gone on to other 
ministries. She stated that she believes this was attributed to strong male influence and 


the determination of the church to make sure Black preachers had the tools to begin their 
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own churches. This was only possible because there was an example that had been set by 
a determined preacher. 

Unlike their Black counterparts in the north, southern Black preachers did not 
have much authority over their religious affairs. Many Blacks, particularly slaves 
worshipped in established, predominantly white congregations, but by the late 18th 
century, Blacks began to congregate in self-help and benevolent associations called 
African Societies; thus the beginning of mentoring. When the writer looked at what is 
happening in the south today, Blacks are not necessarily worshipping with 
predominately-white congregations, but they are worshiping in buildings that whites have 


abandoned. 


Emancipation and Reconstruction 


The Emancipation Proclamation signed by Abraham Lincoln on January 1, 1863, 
seemed to modernize the Exodus story of the ancient Israelites: God had finally heard the 
cries of his people and intervened in human history for their liberation. However, this 
change in legislature did not eradicate poverty, atrocities, chaos and uncertainty. The 
church became an entity that helped to empower its own.” In the north, many Black 
churches and organizations facilitated missions to the south that would help newly freed 
slaves develop the skills needed to lead independent lives. 

In addition, education was principal as well and this led to the formation of 
educational institutions for Blacks by Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne, an African 
American missionary and AME Bishop. There were also white denominations such as 
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Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches who not only sent missionaries to teach newly freed 
slaves to read and write but also math and other things normally denied to Blacks.’ Over 
time, these missionary efforts gave rise to the establishment of independent Black 
institutions of higher education, including Morehouse and Spellman Colleges in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Although great progress was being made during this period, tension grew 
uadne styles of worship. Many northerners did not approve of the emotional worship 
style of their southern counterparts. To the northerners true Christian worship meant 
proper decorum and attention to reading the Bible. "Many Southerners were disinterested 
in these admonitions because they liked their emotive form of worship and saw no reason 
to discard it. Therefore, this resulted in the Black Southerners joining independent Black 
churches that had been formed in the North before the Civil War, which included the 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME) and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ). 
In 1870, Southerners formed the Colored (now Christian) Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in 1894, Black Baptists formed the National Baptist Convention.’ 

In all of these organizations, the Black leader or preacher stood as the father 
figure and central figure in his community. In his famous essay, W.E.B. Du Bois 


commemorated these men referring to their works, “Of the Faith of the Fathers,” in his 
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most influential work, The Souls of Black Folk, Du Bois described the preacher as "the 
most unique personality developed by the Negro on American soil," the male who "found 
his function as the healer of the sick, the interpreter of the unknown, the comforter of the 
sorrowing, the supernatural avenger of wrong,”® and the one who rudely but 
picturesquely expressed the longing, disappointment, and resentment of a stolen and 


oppressed people."” 


The Great Migration: Church ‘Transitions 


In an essay published in the Chicago Sunday Tribune in 1929, Williams argued 
that Black churches must respond to the practical and spiritual needs of people struggling 
to adjust to urban life; the churches must be "passionately human, but no less divine." 
Under Williams’ leadership, Olivet developed a program of progressive social reform, 
reaching out to new migrants, providing them with social services and knitting them into 
the larger church community.'” 

Olivet Church became the largest African American church—and the largest 
Protestant church—1n the entire nation. Church socials, Sunday picnics, Bible study and 
praise meetings encouraged social cohesion, heightened a sense of community and 
nurtured hope in the face of discrimination and violence. The Black community was 
forming and was finally getting a voice. By the 1950s, the infrastructure of Black 
churches and the moral resilience they encouraged had laid the foundation for the crusade 
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that would transform the political and religious landscape of America: the Civil Rights 


Movement.!! 


The Civil Rights Movement 


For more than 100 years, Blacks had struggled against racial inequality, racial 
violence and social injustice. By the mid 1950s, resistance coalesced into concrete plans 
for action, spurred in part by the brutal murder of fourteen year-old Emmitt Till in 
Mississippi. In September 1955, a photo of Till's mutilated and battered body lying in an 
open casket aroused anger and deep revulsion among Blacks and whites, both in the 
North and South. Three months after his death, a tailor named Rosa Parks refused to give 
up her seat to a white passenger on a bus in Montgomery, Ala. She was arrested and 
fined. 

Soon after, ministers and lay leaders gathered to decide on their course of action: 
a boycott of the Montgomery buses. They also decided to form an association, the 
Montgomery Improvement Association, and chose as their spokesperson, a newly 
appointed Twenty-Six year-old minister of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Behind the scenes, Jo Ann Robinson and E. D. Nixon managed the 
protest and kept it going. The purposes of establishing the Montgomery Boycott were to 
advocate for those who had been mistreated. Riding on the back of the bus was not only 
wrong, but it needed to be eradicated. 

Because these men worked together and they were all on the same boat, the 
boycott lasted more than a year. In 1956, a federal ruling struck down the Montgomery 
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ordinance; the Supreme Court of the United States later affirmed this decision. Two years 
later, King and other Black ministers formed the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), with the goal of organizing anti-segregation efforts in other 
communities in the South.'” Its members included Montgomery minister Ralph 
Abernathy; Andrew Young, a Congregationalist minister from New Orleans; James 
Lawson from the United Methodist Church; and Wyatt T. Walker, a Baptist. Civil Rights 
activist Ella Baker served as the group's executive secretary; King was elected president 
and declared that the goal of the movement was to save the soul of the nation. 

As historian Albert Robateau has observed, "The Civil Rights movement became 
a religious crusade.” Therefore, churches played a pivotal role in protests. In crowded 
basements and cramped offices, plans were made, strategies formulated, people 
assembled.'? Decades of providing social services now paid off in organized political 
protest. Marches took on the characteristics of religious services, with prayers, short 


sermons and songs. However, not all churches joined the Civil Rights Movement. 


Old Testament Biblical Foundation 


Earnest Johnson writes that the stresses we encounter may vary, but stress affects 
us all in the same way, though some are more aware of the effects than others are. The 
feeling of anguish and rage usually simmer in a man’s bowels; it causes shortness of 


breath and tightness in the chest, quite often during those time when our authority is 
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challenged for no apparent reason or when someone cracks a joke at the expense of a 
Black man. When these things happen to Black men, as they often do, the physical side- 
effects are damaging. '* A good mentor will have developed a relationship with the 
mentee, to the point that he will be concerned about every aspect of his life. 

In Exodus Chapter 3:1, Moses, the son-in-law of Jethro, is tending sheep in the 
desert region adjacent to Mount Sinai, in an area called Horeb: 

Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father in law, the priest of 

Midian: and he led the flock to the backside of the desert, and 

came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb (Ex 3:1). 

Moses has led the sheep to the entry of Mount Sinai, where there is grass to be 
grazed upon. It is a region of where grass grows, trees are there, and there is an 
abundance of acacia bushes. Moses’ father-in-law Jethro spent some time with Moses 
going over the details of the region. If he had not done this, Moses would not have known 
where to go. Many of our African American adolescence males, like Moses, need the 
guidance and leadership of strong positive men; men who will nurture the inner-child, 
men who will help them to be aware of self-worth. What this generation needs are 
stronger older African American males like Jethro who will mentor younger African 
American males, like Moses. 

African American men can identify with Moses at this point in his life—it 1s in a 
state of flux and many of our lives are a state of flux. God has delivered him, since his 
childhood—he could have been dead, but God providentially stepped in. High-risk 
African American adolescence males find themselves living a life that could have easily 


been snuffed out if it was not for the grace of God. 
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Moses could have been relegated a slave for all of his life—but God 
providentially moved him from a slave hut into Pharaoh’s Palace. God has providentially 
moved him in seats of power in Pharaoh’s government in Egypt. Born Hebrew, Moses 
could not handle the abuse of his own people, which led to him ending someone’s Iife. 
Moses is banished from his native Egypt and finds himself pastoring—not people, but 
sheep. So many of our Black men have made it to the top of the corporate world, 
however, they have forgotten where they came from. 

Thank God, that there is still a remnant of men who belteve in the power of 
shared wealth; the belief that people who have attained wealth do not mind helping 
others. Even though Moses grew up in the best that Egypt could provide, he never forgot 
his people. He as Dr. Miles Jones said, “he be who he be.” 

God does some of God’s best work with humanity when we are quiet before him. 
In the stillness of the moment, at the time when we are frustrated over what our lives 
should have been, he whispers in our ears and reassure us that he is with us. He blesses us 
when we least expect it. If Black men would just wait and get quiet before him, God will 
send spiritual men among them; men that are not afraid to pour their lives into the lives of 


others. 


Wise Counsel 


In Exodus 18:1-27, is another example of the importance of having a male 
mentor. We see how Jethro gave Moses wise counsel that became very helpful. Jethro, 
the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard of all that God had done for Moses and 
for his people Israel, how the Lord had brought Israel out of Egypt. After Moses had sent 


away his wife Zipporah, his father-in-law Jethro took her back, along with her two sons. 
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The name of the one son was Gershom for he said, “I have been an alien in a foreign 
land” and the name of the other, Eliezer for he said, “The God of my father was my help, 
and delivered me from the sword of Pharaoh”. 

This passage tells the story of the conversion of a relative; Moses’ father-in-law. 
It is a story of development with personal meaning for many people since almost every 
believer can name a family member, close or distant, that he or she wants to come to 
faith. The placement of this story at this point in the book, makes good sense in light of 
the fact that the Midianites and Amalekites were closely related; the defeat of the 
Amalekites (17:8—16), followed by the conversion of a Midianite (high?) priest (18:1-12) 
both demonstrate Yahweh’s truth and power and his superiority over false gods and their 
adherents. What does this mean to a young African American male who have given up on 
life; it proves that God is still at work in their lives. 

Lain D. Campbell writes that the leadership of Moses is also the focus of interest 
in this chapter, although the context is much more personal. Attention is drawn to Moses 
the family man, rather than to Moses the leader of Israel. In particular, the story revolves 
around Jethro, the father of Zipporah, and the father-in-law of Moses.’° 

When working with mentee’s, mentors were taught to become familiar with the 
mentee’s surroundings since some of the mentee’s came from dangerous backgrounds. 
Douglas Stewart in the New American Commentary writes that the geographical 
placement of the Israelites makes the narrative placement of this story logical: Moses 
certainly knew where Mount Sinai was since he had taken sheep there under the 


employment of Jethro (3:1). Mount Sinai/Horeb may have been about the farthest reach 
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of territory that the Midianites had personal familiarity with, but since they did have 
knowledge of it, for Jethro to travel to it once the Israelites had reached it made perfect 
sense. 

Jethro was familiar with the geographical location. The model of the writer 
necessitated the mentor’s leave their comfort zone to meet with their mentees. The 
trained mentor went into drug-infested housing areas to visit their mentee. They also had 
to leave their comfort zone as it related to the language the mentee’s were using. Most of 
today’s youth use slang and they know what it means, but the mentors were trained and 
encouraged to learn the language. 

Moses sent Zipporah and his sons back to Jethro when he came to the border of 
Egyptian-controlled territory. Jethro would return them once he reached Sinai/Horeb 
because God assured Moses that he would return to Sinai, bringing the Israelites out of 
Egypt with him. 

Douglas Stewart further writes that the conversion of a priest bears little 
significance apologetically. In this section of Exodus, Moses tells how an important 
religious leader of the Midianites placed his faith in Yahweh, the God who had shown his 
glory in humbling Egypt and releasing Israel from bondage by supernatural means. 16 The 
young African American male has to realize that others have passed his way. 

The writer is who he is because he had a grandfather who cared enough for him to 


be a living example of what happens when you further your education. Since Jethro may 
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have held the title of the Priest of Midian by his conversion to faith in the one true God 
must have resulted from the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

According to Stewart, it may be assumed that Jethro would have been inclined to 
be skeptical of any questionable claims about Yahweh simply because believing in 
Yahweh would require abandoning his prior faith. In the training of the mentors, a change 
has to take place with the mentor. He or she must know that being a mentor takes 
commitment. 

Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, arrives with Moses’ wife and sons. He sees how 
overburdened Moses is with the care of so many people and offers him sound advice on 
how to share the load. When Jethro saw the government over which God presided and 
which he adorned with the rare splendor of his glory, he nonetheless criticized it because 
he found something reprehensible going on. He criticized Moses himself, the greatest of 
the prophets, with whom alone God spoke intimately, because he had been inconsiderate 
by exhausting himself and the people with too much labor. 

Moses’ outstanding ability and heroic mindset are evident as he submitted to 
annoyances, endured troubles, and unbeaten by weariness, every day, undertook new 
labors. The greatness of his spirit can never be praised enough. He spent himself freely 
for a depraved and perverse people; and he did not desist from his purpose, although he 
saw no gratitude for his kindness.... Surely, he possessed many virtues, worthy of highest 
praise. Yet in all that was praiseworthy, Jethro found a fault. 

Thus, we are wamed that in the excellent deeds of men, there is always some 
defect; and nothing exists so perfect that it is without blemish. Therefore, those who are 


set to rule the people should know that however devotedly they perform their office, their 
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best plan, if it be examined, leaves something to be desired. Not only kings and 
magistrates, but also, pastors should know that even when they stretch every nerve to 
fulfill their duties, there is always something, which can be corrected and improved. 

In addition, it is worth noting that no mortal possesses the maximum of every 
kind of gift or is capable of undertaking everything at once, however great and varied his 
talents. For who is the equal of Moses? Yet when he took upon himself the whole 
responsibility of ruling the people, we find him unequal to the burden. 

The servants of God should learn to measure their strength; when they greedily 
take on too many jobs, they may well crack up. For xoAvapaypLoovvn, too-much-to-do, 1s 
a common disease and attacks most men so violently that it cannot be quickly checked. 
To keep us all within our limits, let us learn how God has designed and ordered the 
affairs of the human race, so that each individual is endowed with only a limited amount 
of gifts, on which depends also the distribution of duties. A single ray of the sun does not 
light the world; all its rays together produce light, as each makes its own contribution at 
the same time. In the same way, to keep men in mutual association and good will by a 
sacred and unbreakable bond, God dispenses his gifts variously. He does not raise anyone 
inordinately above the rest by bestowing on him absolute perfection, and so he binds all 
men together. 

God does not bestow on us absolute perfection, but it does not negate the fact that 
we should do away with accountability. Clergy needs someone that they are accountable 


too. Dr. E. K. Bailey at the E. K. Bailey Expository Preaching Conference said that “the 
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higher your visibility, the higher your vulnerability if you do not find someone who you 


can talk too.” 


New Testament Biblical Foundation 


Once we commit ourselves to a new routine, it is helpful to have guides, partners, 
or mentors to help strengthen our resolve. Where do we find mentors who will keep us 
faithful to our commitment? Paul named spiritual disciplines and faithful persons as 
examples of support for living new lives in Christ; Jesus showed compassion for those 
who needed help and brought forth their commitments. 

The key to being a successful mentor is being prepared for the mentoring 
moment. Dr. Richard J. Krejcir says, “Do you realize that when we devote ourselves 
more to Christ, we have more opportunities in life and ministry? Why would any 
Christian not want that? The call is simple and the action to accept the call to be devoted 
to Christ as Lord is a simple endeavor. To have a mindset that our relationship with 
Christ must be persevering needs to be open to be shaped and formed by Him. As Saint 
Francis said, if you need to, even use words. We can place ourselves in situations where 
God will use us to influence others. The key is to remain in Him and not allow the world 
and its evil desires to influences us; rather, we must be the influencers to them!” In the 
New Testament, we are afforded another opportunity to see this one-on-one mentoring 
relationship in action. It is said, “painful lessons are usually doorways to new 
opportunities.” The apostle Paul had macht learn especially after his disappointing 
experience with John Mark. He recruited another eager young man, Timothy to be his 
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assistant. Paul’s intense personality may have been too much for John Mark to handle. It 
could have created the same problem for Timothy. However, Paul seems to learn a lesson 
in patience from his old friend Barnabus. Men need men to point out there defects with 
loving spirit; Barnabus was able to do that for Paul. In addition, as a result of a 
relationship that Barnabus had with Paul, he was able to develop a relationship with 
young Timothy even to point that Paul referred to him as a son. 

Paul said to the church at Philippi: 

I hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy to you soon that I also 

may be cheered when I receive news about you. I have no one else 

like him, who will show genuine concern for your welfare. For 

everyone look out for their own interests, not those of Jesus Christ. 

But you know that Timothy has proved himself, because as a son 

with his father he has served with me in the work of the gospel. I 

hope, therefore, to send him as soon as J see how things go with 


me. And I am confident in the Lord that I myself will come soon 
(Phil 2:20-24). 


Philippians 2:19 


Knowing he could not visit Philippi, Paul hoped to send Timothy. As always, his 
plans were subject to the will of God; therefore he stated, “I hope in the Lord Jesus.” The 
expression was not simply tacked on to Paul’s statement, nor was it an escape clause in 
case the plans did not materialize. Rather, Paul naturally thought in terms of commitment 
to God’s will, and the expression disclosed the principle by which he lived his life. 
Perhaps part of that hope was that Timothy would be sent soon. Paul could not release 
him yet (v. 24), but he hoped that would change and Timothy could be on his way 
quickly. 

Paul hoped to receive news concerning the church. Good news would lift his 


spirits, which may have been somewhat depressed by the difficulty in the church. Paul 
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used an unusual term for the expected lift of his spirits, cheered (eupsyched), which 
showed how important this was to him. Of course, other means of gathering information 
were available to Paul. If there were no better courier of news (v. 20), there was certainly 
the possibility of mail. These did not suffice. Paul wanted accurate, reliable information. 
Timothy knew them well. He could read between the lines of their comments. Further, 
Paul appreciated this church, and in his absence, his right-hand man should go. Thus, he 


planned to send Timothy on another important mission. '° 


Philippians 2:20 


These verses contain one of the highest commendations possible. Both the 
commendation itself and the reason it was given deserve comment. The commendation 
includes a statement and three reasons to support it. They evidence the reality of Paul’s 
words. Simply stated, Paul sent Timothy because he was like-souled (“I have no one else 
like him,” NIV). Some have questioned whether Paul meant Timothy was like Paul, but 
all the evidence suggests that Timothy was a partner in ministry, sharing Paul’s 
commitments and burdens. Significantly, Paul did not commend Timothy for like desires; 
his word like-souled suggest that their basic life principles coincided. Apparently, for 
Timothy to live was Christ as well, and he conducted his affairs in that way. 

Paul gave three evidences that what he said was true. First, Timothy had a 
genuine interest in the affairs of the church at Philippi. The NIV translation weakens a 


strong statement in the Greek text. The word root has the idea of legitimate (born in 


'8R_R. Melick, The New American Commentary: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of the 
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wedlock, gnésids), and the adjective form is used of Timothy in 1 Tim 1:2. That has led 
some to suggest that Timothy was Paul’s son and as a son he naturally inherited the 
interests of his father. That, however, goes beyond the normal sense. Paul’s 
commendation was that Timothy had acquired a concern for others that had become 


second nature in its genuineness. 


Philippians 2:21—22 


Timothy’s concern for others manifested itself in other ways. The second reason 
for commendation was that Timothy sought the things of Jesus Christ rather than his own 
interests. The wording recalls verse four, and with it Paul provided a model of what he 
meant there. Finally, Timothy’s worth was found in his commitment to Paul. Paul had no 
sons. Timothy took care of Paul as though Timothy were a natural son. The dangers he 
endured in that service, such as at Philippi (Acts 16:19-40), proved his genuineness even 
in life-threatening situations. Paul added to his commendation by pointing out that though 
Timothy served as a son, his primary commitment was to the gospel, not to Paul. 

Why did Paul go to such lengths to commend one the Philippians already knew 
well? It is not likely that they would be disappointed with seeing Timothy because they 
apparently had a positive relationship with him. It is not likely that they hoped instead for 
Paul to come. They knew Paul’s circumstances, so much so that they anticipated his 
needs in Rome and sent Epaphroditus ahead of Paul. Surely, they knew Paul could not 
come even if he wanted to. He still awaited trial. Any word from Paul would have been 
welcomed. Further, some have suggested that Epaphroditus failed in the mission given 
him by the Philippian church, and perhaps they would be disappointed in seeing him 


since he was supposed to stay with Paul as the church’s helper. Yet they knew of his 
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serious sickness, and they had responded to it in a way that increased Epaphroditus’s 
desire to see them. If they were angry with him, he hardly would have sought to return 
home. Further, even if Timothy were sent to soften the impact of Epaphroditus’s return, 
that was no reason to commend Timothy as Paul did. 

Apparently, Paul commended Timothy because he remembered Timothy’s value 
to the ministry. Paul quickly praised his fellow-workers, and after thinking about Christ’s 
servanthood, he remembered that he lived with a servant, Timothy, who had the same 
disposition. Further, in sending such a valued helper, the church would realize his esteem 
for them as well. They could not be disappointed with Paul’s actions.” 

Timothy Personal name means honoring God, friend and trusted coworker of 
Paul. When Timothy was a child, his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois taught him 
the Scriptures (2 Tm1:5; 3:15). A native of Lystra, he may have been converted on Paul’s 
first missionary journey (Acts 14:6—23). Paul referred to Timothy as his child in the faith 
(1 Cor 4:17; 1 Tm 1:2; 2 Tm 1:2). This probably means that Paul was instrumental in 
Timothy’s conversion. When Paul came to Lystra on his second journey, Timothy was a 
disciple who was well respected by the believers (Acts 16:1—2). Paul asked Timothy to 
accompany him. Timothy’s father was a Greek, and Timothy had not been circumcised. 
Because they would be ministering to many Jews and because Timothy’s mother was 
Jewish, Paul had Timothy circumcised (Acts 16:3).° 

This writer remembers that he had godly grandparents to take him to church. He 


recalls that there were times when all of the other kids in the neighborhood would be 


Tbid., 117-119. 
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outside playing but he had to go to church. His grandmother took him to Matrons 
meeting, choir practice, and Sunday school. He is grateful because there were no men 
who took him or encouraged him to go like his grandmother. He does recall that there 
were men in the church, however there was not that many who took time to work with the 
youth, and the ones that did was often swamped. 

A child reference point in the world, the place from which he began to map out 
his entire universe, is obviously his parents. It is crucial that his parents be consistent 
people: regular and predictable in their personhood and their actions. Children need to 
know what to expect and where they can find you; and this applies to your moods, your 
behavior and your schedule. If you are inconsistent, they become lost in a large and 
frightening world.” 

Coach Elam Hill of Clanton, Alabama was one such man who worked with the 
young men in the community. Since the parks were segregated, he was in charge of 
running the park. Every summer he would have baseball teams for every age group. He 
took the time out to show us how to play certain sports. He became the father that most of 
us were missing. The writer recalls a time when one a peer was pitching and threw the 
ball too hard: coach Hill warned him once, but he kept on throwing the ball hard, then he 
took a glove and proceeded to whip my friend. It was moments like this that showed us 
he cared. 

Another male in the community that was very influential was the writer’s 
erandfather, he taught at the local trade school when the school was segregated and when 


they desegregated, he taught at the local high school. He was over the Vocational 
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Agriculture Department. My grandfather also had a good relationship with the students at 
the high school. He would often have students from the high school hanging out on the 
back of his truck. He was concerned about the relationship that he established with his 
students. The bond he established with students at Chilton County High School was a 


very positive one. He was able to break down many racial barriers. 
Philippians 2:19-24 


We have seen that Timothy was with Paul when he wrote this letter (1:1) and that 
he had shared in the first preaching of the gospel in Philippi (Acts 16:1—11). Most of 
Paul’s letters mention him, often because he has special responsibilities delegated by the 
apostle. 

Paul says tactfully that his first desire with respect to Timothy’s mission was that 
he might be cheered by news of the Philippian Christians. Doubtless, however, he had 
also in view a ministry that Timothy would have in Philippi, and in preparation, he 
speaks of Timothy in terms of highest commendation. Notice also how Paul says, | hope 
in the Lord Jesus” and how frequently that phrase, or its equivalent in Christ, is used by 
Paul. Paul tried to submit all his hopes and plans for the future to the Lord to whom his 
life was united (cf 1 Cor 16:7; Jas 4:13—15). 

Paul says that he had no-one else quite like Timothy, with such a genuine interest 
and spiritual concern for the Philippian Christians, and sadly the apostle adds that when 
he thinks of others around him whom he might send, ‘they are all bent on their own ends, 
not on the cause of Christ Jesus’. 2 Timothy 4:9-13 reflects a similar situation. It is 
always a challenge to us to consider whether we have that genuine interest in other 


people or whether we want people to serve our own ends. 
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Consequently, Paul wanted news from Philippi through Timothy. Timothy was 
also to take news of Paul to Philippi, and so it was necessary for him to wait until the 
outcome of Paul’s trial was known, whether it was to be release or death (cf. 1:23-24). 
Paul appears to have had an increasing hope that it would be released, and so he would be 
able to come soon to Philippi.”” 

Paul felt close to Timothy just as Jethro felt close to Moses. These two men were able 
to build relationships with these young men. After a relationship was established, a level 
of trust began to develop. Conversely, if there is no relationship, there will be no trust. 
Accordingly, Paul trusted Timothy to the point that he left him in charge of one of the 
established churches. Paul had realized that if he was going to be effective that he needed 
to enlist others to do the work that he could not and so as Paul awaited execution, he sent 
for Timothy, notice what is written. 

Give diligence to come shortly unto me: for Demas forsook me, 

having loved this present world, and went to Thessalonica; 

Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take 

Mark, and bring him with thee; for he is useful to me for 

ministering. But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus. The cloak that I left at 

Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest, and the books, 

especially the parchments. Alexander the coppersmith did me 


much evil: the Lord will render to him according to his works: of 
whom do thou also beware; for he greatly withstood our word. = 


Easley writes that Paul had left Timothy in Ephesus when he found that false 
teaching had upset the stability of the church there. The exact nature of this teaching is 
impossible to determine, but it included both Jewish speculative elements (fables and 
endless genealogies, 1:4) as well as Greek philosophical elements (profane and vain 
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babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called,” 6:20). Timothy had to deal with 
false teachers as well as organize the church along good lines. Thus, from somewhere in 
Macedonia, Paul wrote to encourage Timothy and to remind him of his responsibilities.” 
Coupled with the fact that Paul thought enough to leave Timothy in charged said that 
he was confident in his abilities. When mentor spends time with the mentee, a 
relationship is established. When this relationship is established, it engenders hope. 

Paul and Timothy were so close that both names are listed as the authors of six of 
Paul’s letters (2 Cor 1:1; Phil 1:1; Col 1:1; 1 Thes 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1; Phim 1). In addition, 
Paul wrote two letters to Timothy (1 Tm 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2). As Paul’s ministry neared the 
end, he challenged Timothy to remain true to his calling (1 Tim. 1:18). As Paul faced 
death, he asked Timothy to come to be with him (2 Tim. 4:9). At some point in his life, 
Timothy was imprisoned, but he was released (Heb 13:23). 

Paul provided for Timothy a sense of accountability. The young men, who are a 
part of this mentoring program, will have to make contact with their mentor. The purpose 
of this contact will be to encourage responsibility. These young men need to know that 
they are being watched and not in a way that is viewed as a babysitter. Nevertheless, they 
are being watched because the men care for them. 

Paul was soon to depart this world, but before he left he took time to explain to 
Timothy that there were certain ministers who started out with him, but in the end they 


abandoned him. Paul wanted Timothy to know how much he had been fruitful for the 
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ministry. Paul not only left a legacy for Timothy to follow, but he left an example of what 
a good mentoring relationship should be like. 

Paul was not assured of the time of his demise, but he knew that it was imminent. 
Paul knew that if Timothy had not arrived soon, he would get there before it was too late. 
Another lesson to be learned from Paul’s sending Timothy is the need for selflessness. 
Timothy was close to Paul and dear to his heart. If Paul ever needed Timothy, it was 
while he was there in Rome under house arrest. Yet he was willing to sacrifice Timothy’s 
companionship so that others could be helped. 

For this reason, Woolvard, writes Paul’s young son in the faith had a deep interest 
and concern for the Philippians. In fact, Paul had no one else in Rome who was like him. 
Timothy’s interest in their welfare was unexcelled. He was an excellent example of one 
who was selfless, more concerned about others than himself (cf. 2:3-4). The believers in 
the Philippian assembly needed to share Timothy’s sincere interest in the welfare of 
others.”° 

Walvoord further argues that what Paul learned from Barnabas, he invested into the 
life of Timothy and countless other young pastors. Yet Timothy was special to Paul. He 
probably led Timothy to the Lord during his first trip to Lystra (2 Tm 1:2) and taught him 
the foundational principles of the gospel. The goals set forth during the mentor training 
was to teach the young men to be accountable to themselves, to others and then to God. 
Timothy shared in most of Paul’s ministry—trom Macedonia, to Achaia, to Ephesus, to 


Corinth, to Asia Minor, to Jerusalem, and even to Rome during Paul’s first imprisonment. 
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After Paul’s release, Timothy again traveled with him, visiting various churches, but 
eventually Paul had him stay at the Ephesian church to take care of some problems. Their 
close relationship is verified by the fact that Paul names him as co-sender of six of his 
letters.” 

There is certainly a tremendous need for mentors who will help young men and 
new Christians learn the basics of following Christ and then establish them in the 
fundamental disciplines of the Christian life. In the first few centuries of the early church, 
he argues mentoring was a very structured process that all new converts went through.’ 
Because there are no effective mentoring programs in the church today, many young men 
tends to come through one door and exits through another. St. Peter Missionary Baptist 
church strives to help young men become grounded in their faith by offering them 
opportunity to attend prayer meeting and Bible study and get involved in the mentoring 
program. I too believe as he does that we need to stay with new converts until they have 
been absorbed into the new church family. 

Walwoord concludes that it is difficult to estimate how long this process might 
take. For each person it may be different. The most important thing is that the mentor 
sticks with the person until successful patterns of growth are established and the new 
believer has become interdependent with others within the larger church fellowship. This 
transfers the responsibility, over time, from the individual mentor to the collective body 


of Christ—the group that has been given the primary responsibility to make disciples. 


"bid. 
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Newton in his book writes that a mentor will often take the role of a spiritual 
guide to help a younger Christian deal with issues, questions, and concerns.” He further 
writes that the goal in this relationship should be for the mentor to guide the learner to 
Christ and His Word for answers. One danger, in such a relationship is for the guide to 
become like a spiritual director to the mentored, fostering an unhealthy, long-term 
dependence on the mentor. While there may be a reason for a mentor to be very directive 
with a mentee, the exercise of authority should not be done to gain control over the life of 
the mentee, but rather to help the mentee learn the value of submitting to the authority of 
Scripture. 


Theological Foundation 


Although the African American adolescent male had made strides in education 
and employment, he still is not free. Yes, the chains of slavery had been removed, 
however, he finds himself facing another type of slavery; psychological slavery. 

Dr. Na’Im Akbar, “Breaking the Chains of Psychological Slavery,” asserts that as 
cruel as chattel slavery was, it could be exceeded only by a worse form of slavery. The 
worse form of slavery, he writes is the slavery that captures the mind and imprisons the 
motivation, perception, aspiration and identity in a web of anti-self-images, generating a 
personal and collective self-destruction, is crueler than the shackles on the wrist and 
ankles. The slavery that feeds on the mind, invading the soul of man, destroying his 
loyalties to himself and establishing allegiance to forces, which destroy him, is an even 


worse form of capture. The influences that permit an illusion of freedom, liberation, and 
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self-determination, while tenaciously holding one’s mind in subjugation, is the folly only 


the sadistic.” 


Dr. Akbar provides a list of attitudes and reactions that we have inherited from 


slavery. 


ie 


Work- slavery was forced labor. The slave was forced to work 
under the threat of abuse, or even death, but the work was not 
for providing for his life’s needs. Instead, he worked to 
produce for the slave master. He would neither profit from his 
work nor enjoy the benefits of labor. Because of this forced 
labor, African American males have despised work, over the 
course of generations; work came to be most hated activity. 
Many African American have developed a variety of habits to 
avoid work, such as reliance upon gambling, or other get-rich 
quick schemes. 


Property — The slave was permitted to own nothing or very 
little. The slave master’s house, beautiful landscaping, 
exquisite clothes and objects were associated with his power 
and status. In the same way, the slave looked upon his master’s 
possession because those possessions were associated with 
freedom and the power top direct one’s life, family and 
community. As a result, slavery produced an unnatural 
attraction to materials objects. 


Leadership — Probably one of the most destructive influences, 
which have grown out of slavery, is the disrespect of African- 
American leadership. Any slave who began to emerge as a 
natural head, that is one oriented toward survival of the whole 
body, was identified early and was either eliminated, isolated 
killed, or ridicule. The slaves were taught to view with 
suspicious natural leaders who emerged from among 
themselves. The long generations of being conditioned to reject 
natural and strong leadership had not only stifled the 
developments of such leaders, strong leadership had not only 
stifled the development of such leaders but African-American 
still respond by rejecting such leaders as Dr. Martin Luther 
King and the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. As a people, 
African-American must begin to recognize the disposition, 
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which has been conditioned in us to reject natural, effective 
leadership.”” 


Dr. Akbar further argues that in order for the African American adolescence male 
to break the chain of psychological slavery, he has to begin the process of physical 
liberation; mental liberation, and he must develop a theological liberation. Thinking new 
thoughts in a new consciousness is a lonely process, but with knowing who you are, 
where you have come from and knowing that you are loved and capable of loving others 
is very important if African American adolescence males are going to experience the 
liberating love of God. 

Dwight Hopkins believes that African American adolescences males can start to 
reconstruct what it means to be a new heterosexual male. They can begin first by 
accepting the love of God and in return begin to love others. Nevertheless, self-love can 
come to reality only when men understand and feel a love that is greater than one person. 
This writer grew up in a family where the men abused alcohol. It is believed that the 
reason this occurred was based on the lack of self-love. It is transcendent love, a divine 
love, love that comes from the collective body.” 

Divine love found within Black men corresponds to a sacred love for and from the 
family and community. Ultimate love or God’s love means that God loves Black men in 
spite of the broken vessels they are.” When the African American adolescence male see 


himself as God sees him, the need to abuse his body and the body of other’s will 
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decrease. This can only happen when African American adolescence males realize and 
accept the healing of God, and this will happen when African American men understand 
who they are, and experience God as their deliverer. 

In his book, Black Theology: A Documentary History Volume Two: 1980-1992, 
author James H. Cone & Gayraud S. Wilmore describe the origin and development of 
Black liberation theology. The word Black in the phrase was defined by the life and 
teachings of Malcolm X— culturally and politically embodied in the Black Power 
movement. The term theology was influenced by the life and teachings of Martin Luther 
king, Jr.—treligiously and politically embodied in the Black Church and the Civil Rights 
Movement. The word liberation was derived from the past and contemporary struggles 
for political freedom and the biblical story of the Exodus as defined by the Black 
religious experience in the United States. Black liberation theology, therefore, was 
created out of our struggle to make sense of our tripartite identity: Black, Christian, and 
free.*? 

One of the questions that they sought to answer was “what does it mean to be 
Black in a world that defines whites as human and Blacks as less than human?*” 
If you’re White, You’re all right. But if you’re Black, Get back. Or 


is Blackness a gift of creation to be affirmed with joy and 
thankfulness? Say it loud! I’m Black and I’m Proud.” 


James H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power: 20th Anniversary Edition (New York, NY: 
Harper San Francisco), 1989. 
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Black theology differs from traditional theology in the same way that African 
American Christianity differs from the Christianity of Europe and North Atlantic. 
Contemporary theologians are silent about the enslaved condition of Black people. 
Evidently, they see no relationship between Black slavery and the Christian gospel. 
Consequently, there has been no sharp confrontation of the gospel with white racism. 
Many felt that there is, then, a desperate need for a Black theology, a theology whose sole 
purpose is to apply the freeing power of the gospel to Black people under white 
oppression. James Cone, a protestant minister who grew up in Arkansas under the heavy 
hand of segregation, furthered the idea with a Black theology of liberation, which stated, 
"Any message that is not related to the liberation of the poor in a society is not Christ's 
message.*° Any theology that is indifferent to the theme of liberation is not Christian 
theology." Liberation theology became and remains a powerful philosophy and 
movement throughout the world. °’ 

Cone observed first-hand the way white Christians treated Blacks — even after 
desegregation was ordered by the federal government. The Christian messages of peace 
and brotherly love contrasted sharply with Christians’ bigoted behavior, and this left a 
lasting mark on Cone’s thinking. Eventually Cone developed a Black theology of 
liberation from oppression, racism, and poverty—and independently of the work of 


Gustavo Gutiérrez. Cone argued that the white church and white theologians had all 
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failed in their duties to uphold biblical principles of helping the poor and marginalized of 
society. - 

Indeed, Christians had become actively complicit in making the lives of others 
worse. Because of this, it was no longer acceptable to leave the interpretation of the Bible 
to white Christians. Blacks must take responsibility for their own religion and their own 
relationship with God.”’ Black liberation theology has a great deal in common with the 
Black Power movement that also developed in the 1960s. In his book Black Theology and 


Black Power, Cone writes: 


A moral or theological appeal based on a white definition of 
morality or theology will serve as a detriment to our attainment of 
black freedom. The only option we blacks have is to fight in every 
way possible, so that we can create a definition of freedom based 
on our own history and culture. We must not expect white people 
to give us freedom. Freedom is not a gift, but a responsibility, and 
thus must be taken against the will of those who hold us in 
bondage.” 


The White theologians in America in their desire to be true to the Christian faith 
omit the social injustices of the world. In order to do this they came up with a new 
theology that is called Evangelicalism. This new theology that some call a movement 
stresses the Moral Right, might have preached a message of love and peace, but at every 
turn they failed to live up to their own words. The existence of segregated denominations 
and segregated churches proved this. Cone could also point to the long history of 
Christian theologians using religious arguments to defend both slavery and segregation. 


*®Cain Hope Felder, The African Heritage Study Bible (Nashville, TN: The James C. Winston 
Publishing Company, 1993). 


Paul Grant, and Raj Patel, ed., A Time to Speak: Perspectives of Black Christians in Britain 
(Birmingham: A joint publication of Racial Justice and the Black Theology Working Group, 1990). 


“Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 1989. 
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Although Cone’s most obvious target was racism, his message was actually much 
broader. ” 

He also criticized middle-class Black churches and argued that racism was only 
part of the problem. The much larger issue was the failure of Christianity to properly 
motivate people to care for others. Instead of acting on Christian principles of love and 
charity, they remain isolated in social or cultural groups. Cone could also at times find 
some good things to say about white European theologians. “” 

He pointed to the examples of Karl Barth and Dietrich Bonheoffer who, at great 
risk to themselves, used their theological writings to aid resistance to Hitler. Cone 
contrasted the passivity of American theologians in the face of oppression aimed against 
Blacks and other minorities. He noted, for example, that many white Christians 
emphasized ideas like justification by faith and grace as central Christian themes. Against 
this, he argued that, from the perspective of Black Christians, the idea of liberation from 
oppression was much more important and had an immediate relevancy to their lives. 

The story of the Jews’ liberation in the book of Exodus naturally figured 
prominently in Cone’s arguments. Cone also cited the prophets, many of whom were 
frequent critics of the status quo and the failure of Israel to properly fulfill their duties to 
the poor in society. In both the Old and the New Testaments, Cone identified the 


establishment of justice for all, rich and poor alike, as the key principle that God has been 


trying to get humanity to understand.” 


“Thid. 
*2Tbid. 


“Cone and Wilmore, Black T. heology A Documentary History. 
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The Next Chapter-Combating Social Injustices 


The status and role of the Black church in the Post-Civil Rights era has been the 
subject of lively debate among African American scholars. Some argue that the Black 
church is dead, that it has lost its prophetic and progressive voice and its capacity to 
mobilize for reform on the national stage. Others argue the church is very much alive, 
and point to the results of the 2008 Pew Religious Landscape Survey” that shows that 
African Americans are more likely than any other ethnic or racial group to report a 
formal religious affiliation. 

Even those who count themselves unaffiliated describe themselves as religiously 
unaffiliated. Yet it is clear that the church, like all social organizations, is changing. It is 
also clear that the debate about what the church is, highly charged by competing ideas 
about what it ought to be. Should it carry forward the prophetic imperative of the Civil 
Rights Movement, the collective mandate for social change? On the other hand, should it 
focus on personal prosperity and individual economic advancement? * 

According to Professor Jonathan Walton, for more than 300 years, the black 
church in America has provided a safe haven not only for Black Christians but have tried 
to build up a society in which strong men would learn to thrive in society despite their 
many obstacles. In a nation shadowed by the legacy of slavery and a society that remains 


defined by race and class, African American adolescence males can think out, pray out 


*““1J.§. Religious Landscape Survey: Religious Beliefs and Practices, Diverse and Politically 
Relevant,” Washington D.C.: Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life, (June 2008). 


“Thid. 
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and shout out their anger and aspirations, free from the unstated yet powerful constraints 
that govern dialogue with the larger majority society. In the pulpit and the pews, in choir 
lofts and Sunday schools, the Black church continues to offer affirmation and dignity to 
young adolescent males still searching for equality and justice, still willing to reach out 


, ‘ ‘ 4 
for a more inclusive, embracing tomorrow.*° 


If the African American adolescence male is to survive, he will need to know his 
history, but he also need to know the God of history and in an African American church 
that believes in the liberating power of God, he will find this. In the writer’s hometown of 
Clanton, Alabama, young African American males are hanging out on the corner from 
the time the sunrise, to the tume the sun goes down. They are involved in illegal activity 
such as selling and using drugs and all of this is right in front of the church. This leads the 


writer to believe that the church has lost its influence in the lives of our young men and 


boys. 





*“*Charyn D. Sutton, Energize, “The Black Church,” http://www.energizeinc.com/art/apas.html 
(accessed May 2013). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter includes the Hypothesis, Research Problem and Question, Research 
Design and Summary of Research Models: Survey Questions, One-to-One Interview 
Questions, Pretest and Description of Ministry Project. 

This writer believes that tomorrow’s hope for authentic manhood rests in today’s 
adolescent males. However, most adolescent males are fatherless and missing the 
influence of a man. Moreover, all of today’s boys need men in their lives that are 
spiritual, faithful and changed men. They need men who are equipped to model, teach 
and mentor. By participating in various faith-based, positive, goal-directed and 
community based programs, high-risk adolescent males are then given the opportunity to 
receive the natural and spiritual mentorship, develop skills, build godly character and 
become empowered to overcome their obstacles. This in turn, lessens their chances of 
engaging in criminal and risky behaviors such as alcohol and drug abuse, juvenile 


delinquency and risky sexual behaviors. 
Hypotheses 


The writer proposes a mentoring program to train men, using a pastoral 
perspective model, in effective ways to mentor at-risk adolescents so that more men 


would be equipped, available and willing to serve as mentors for this at-risk group. 
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The pastoral perspective mentoring training model will be comprised of: 


Module I Historical Reminders 


Slavery — who, where and why? 


Segregation — Its purposes and effects on the schools, beaches, 
and restaurants. 


Prominent Persons -Abolitionist, Civil Rights workers and 
Ministers. 


Module II Sociological Understanding 


Symbolic Interactionist Perspective. 


How people react to symbols such as rings, gang colors, school 
colors etc. 


Functionalist Perspective. 


Everyone is dependent on one another; cohesion challenges the 
status quo, complacency. 


Conflict Perspective. 


Module IIT Spiritual Empowerment 


Psychological chains of slavery 
Conflict resolutions, Self-Respect, Dignity, Assertiveness 
7 Habits of Highly Biblical People 
Module IV — Advocacy 
Service learning 


Adoption of a Social Issue / Recognition of a social Issue that 
affects young African males. 


Bh, 
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Module V — Accountability 
@ What is it? Moreover, who should I be accountable too? 
e To God 
e To Himself 
e To Others 
The writer proposes a program prototype that can be replicated and customized 
for any congregation, state or national convention. This means clergy; leaders and lay 


members can be educated, trained to become mentors in their local church. 
Problem & Research Questions: 


If we are to attempt to solve the problems of high involvement in crimes and other 
risky behaviors, the African American adolescent male is going to have to have a clear 
understanding of who they are. The African American male have had to endure the 
harshness and cruelty of slavery and many survived, but still suffer from the 
psychological trauma of the event. 

Disorganization of the key settings in which poor and minority African American 
Adolescent males live their daily lives—schools, neighborhoods, families, and, 
sometimes, the health care and law enforcement settings—pose an overwhelming 
challenge for their successful development during childhood and adolescence. A question 
posed during the initial research was who is responsible for working with these young 
men; the church or the community? 

The writer distributed a questionnaire to the members and visitors at St. Peter 


Missionary Baptist Church. The questions sought to determine if there were needs for a 
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mentoring program in the city of Abbeville. If there were needs, then who should be the 
one responsible for providing the training? Should the church be the one or should the 
mentor training come from the city. 

Announcements as well as personal invitations were made to the congregants of 
St. Peter Missionary Baptist church and members of the Abbeville District Associations. 
This Association consists of eight Missionary Baptist churches in Henry County. This 
contact also consisted of electronic emails, fliers and phone calls prompting involvement 
in the project. 

A map of the region and designated areas, and letters are found in Appendix A. 
The Context Associates, which consisted of the Administrative Assistant and members of 
St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church and Abbeville District Association, assisted in the 
mentor training and writing of both the questionnaire and survey. Other Context 
Associates, prayed, consulted, and asked poignant questions about the steps in the 
process. 

The Professional Associates consulted in the organization of the paper, collected 
data and information to support the document. They also provided information about the 
legal aspects of confidentiality. Office equipment and editing proved to be very beneficial 
in the organization of the data. They suggested reading materials, persons to contact, and 
prayed for the writer as he moved through the project. Included, as Professional Context 
Associates were the following persons: Reverend Dr. Patrick Arrington, pastor of 
Friendship Missionary Baptist Church, the Reverend Dr. Melvin Hunter, former General 
Secretary of Alabama State Missionary Baptist Convention and pastor of Union 


Missionary Baptist Church and the Reverend Dr. Alvin Cleveland, president, Selma 
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University. Reverend Dr. C. P. Noble, president of the South East District Convention 
was very encouraging as the writer worked through this project. 

This project encountered both enthusiasm and optimism as whether or not it 
would work. There was enthusiasm because many in the community and churches were 
upset with the path that young men took and felt that if their lives were to improve, then 
men and the church had to take responsibility. The optimism came from those who were 
skeptical that something like this could and would work. They pointed to the fact that 
these young men had no one to encourage them in the home to do better. As a pastor, the 


writer felt that we needed to deal with the home as well. 


Research Design 


Once the hypothesis and questions were formed, we moved into developing the 
research design. A qualitative research design approach was used to determine if the need 
for a mentoring program in Abbeville was necessary. Other determinants from the 
research design were, who should conduct the training, what was the greatest threat to 
African Adolescents males, and is there a mentoring program in your church. The 
research goal was to inform and inflame the church into responding to the crisis that these 
young men face and to encourage them to take action. The following sections explain in 
more depth the four instruments of research: General questionnaire, One-to-One 
interviews with members of the St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church, pretest scores and 


mentor training & observation notes. 
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Measurement And Instrumentation 


A questionnaire was distributed at St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church during one 
of its Annual Days. The reason this particular day was chosen is that there were a number 
of representative of the community who attended the function. The questionnaire asked 
questions to ascertain answers to see if there were needs for a mentoring program in the 
city of Abbeville. If there was a need, then the participants were asked who should be the 
one responsible for providing the training. Should they be the one or should the mentor 
training come from the church. 

The results of the questionnaire iterated that there was a need for a mentoring 
program in Abbeville and that it was the responsibility of the church to institute this 
training. The results also revealed that the greatest threat to the African American 
adolescent male in Abbeville, Alabama were drugs, gang membership, high school 
dropout and unemployment. 

Announcements as well as personal invitations, were made to the congregants of 
St. Peter Missionary Baptist church and members of the Abbeville District Associations. 
This Association consists of eight Missionary Baptist churches in Henry County. This 
contact also consisted of electronic emails, fliers and phone calls prompting involvement 
in the project. 

A mentoring training for the men of St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church 
consisted of a PowerPoint presentation, which covered the following areas: 


e How to better understand the issues and environmental factors 
facing our youth today. 


e The roles of the mentee and mentor. 


e The effective practices for mentors. 


The writer was also conducted qualitative interviews to five members of the 


church. The purposes of the interviews were to: 


ie 


2 


14. 


IS. 


To find out why a young person wants to be mentored. 
Find out who should spear head a mentoring training program. 


To decide if the mentoring training should be for the men of St. 
Peter Missionary Baptist Church or the City of Abbeville. 


Gain an understanding of what is a mentor and their role in the 
life of the mentee. 


Should mentor training consist of assisting the mentee in their 
education pursuits? 


Should there be any field trips to colleges and universities. 


Should there be a bible curriculum associated the mentor 
training. 


What age groups should be allowed to participate in the mentor 
training? 


What age groups should be allowed to become a mentee? 


. What is confidentiality and if it is broken what should happen? 
. Who should pay for the outings that the mentee take? 


. What happens if the mentor does not follow up with the 


mentee? 


. Should the training be mandatory? 


What should be done to a mentee if they miss three or more 
meeting with their mentor? 


Should issues of sexuality be discussed in the training of the 
mentor? 
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Description of Ministry Project 


The ministry project is design to offer a thorough mentoring training program 
designed to enable and equip clergy leaders, lay leaders and men of the church to become 
involved in the lives of young men within their congregation. In examining the high-risk 
adolescent male, one must relate to the family life of the individual. The decline of 
fatherhood in the United States is a major force behind many of our society’s major 
problems: crime and delinquency; teenage pregnancy; deteriorating educational 
achievement; depression, substance abuse, and alienation among adolescents; and the 
erowing number of women and children living in poverty. The current generation of 
children may be the first in our nation’s history to be less equipped—psychologically, 
socially, economically, and morally—than their parents were at the same age. 

As a pastor, this writer believes that early spiritual intervention is crucial to 
redirecting African American adolescence males into adulthood. Such programs as 
church mentoring programs, residential treatment centers, mentoring programs, after 
school programs, sports, mental health counseling, educational programs that have 
graduation incentives, and programs that promote parent equal accountability have 
proven to be instrumental in early intervention for high-risk African American 


adolescence males. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 

The mentors attended a three-day training sessions on how to be a mentor at St. 
Peter Missionary Baptist Church. All meetings occurred during the Sunday school hour 
and we had one session during Wednesday night Bible study where a presentation was 
given to the members who attended. Data was collected from survey questionnaires, pre- 
test and interviews. Observation was made during the last session as we had the mentor 
and mentee attend the same workshop. 

The timeline for this research project was from December 4, 2012 through March 
25, 2013. During this time, the writer met with the context associate, Ms. Barbara 
Mitchell at St. Peter Missionary Baptist church to discuss the specifics of the young 
men’s mentoring program. She provided a list of all of males and their contact 
information. The writer began to collect addresses of all churches in the Abbeville 
District Associations so that he could send out flyers concerning the mentoring program 
held at St. Peter Missionary Baptist church (Appendix A). 

This project began by constructing an informative flyer detailing the desire to 
have a mentoring program here at St. Peter Missionary Baptist for any young males in 
their congregation. Churches were asked if they wanted to participate, if so, they needed 
to contact the writer. The flyer listed the proposed name of the mentoring group “Jethro 
to Moses Mentoring program.” It outlined the proposed scheduled sessions for the 


mentor-training program and the designated meeting place. Since this was a training 
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project, the first draft of the training manual was completed. The writer gathered the 
necessary materials to be used during the training. 

After the completion of the final draft, a PowerPoint presentation was created that 
would be used to train the mentors. The PowerPoint presentation began by welcoming the 
participants and explaining to them what they could expect during this training series. 
Mentors were asked if they had any questions. Since this was going to be a project hosted 
by all of the churches in our area, the writer thought it necessary to have a person in 
charge; a project manager. 

In this section, the writer explained the responsibilities of the Program Director 
and how he or she will be responsible for keeping both mentors and mentee’s connected. 
Some of the responsibilities of the project manner were to recruit and interview 
prospective mentors and mentee. After recruitment, a background check of mentors was 
conducted. All of the paperwork was submitted to the pastor who files the information in 
a secure location for confidentiality. After the project manager was trained concerning his 
responsibilities, the mentor training began. The first session dealt with the question, why 
youth need mentors. Further in this session, mentors where provided with a list of items 
that the mentee wanted to see in a mentor. The few sessions dealt with role modeling, 
team building, respecting the opposite sex and listening skills. At the end of the training, 
the mentors signed a commitment card. Events of the training culminated with a pairing 
party. 

In addition, to developing the PowerPoint presentation, interviews were 


constructed along with interview and survey questions. To ensure the questions were not 
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too biased, the writer consulted the book, You and Your Action Research Project by Jean 
Meniff and Jack Whitehead. 

After the completion of the preparatory training sessions and questionnaire’s, the 
writer spoke to the men of the church and shared his desire to start a mentoring program 
and solicited their participation. The week prior to meeting with the men, young boys of 
the church came forward, while the writer petitioned the men to be in their lives. Men 
were also encouraged to be active participants in mentoring program beginning March 
2013. 

On the first day of training, eight men showed up and were presented an overview 
of the training utilizing a PowerPoint presentation followed by a questions and answer 
session. Since this was an Annual Day, guest from the community who attended morning 
worship were provided a survey to solicit their feedback about a mentoring training 
program. 

During the second of three sessions, attendance dropped to four men. Mentees sat 
in on the sessions to provide valuable input and complete a pre-test questionnaire that 
related to mentoring. The mentees also had an opportunity to manage the expectations of 
the mentors during this session by participating in a time of open dialogue. The most 
significant desire of the mentees was not to be preached at but rather to be listened to 
without being judgmental. 

There was a session held on Wednesday night so that members of the church 
could see what the training would consist of and provide input as needed. Members who 


were present were pleased that the church was stepping up and taking responsibility. 
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Several members pledged their support and wanted to know what they could do to 
enhance the program. 

In March, we were scheduled to have a pairing party, but because of inclement 
weather, it was canceled. The first outing was scheduled for April to coincide with the 
ending of the current school year. The first meeting of the mentors and mentees was a 
joint meet in order for the writer and context associates to observe their interactions and 


to see if they observed any immediate behavioral problems with youth. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This research document has been both a spiritual and academic metamorphosis 
for this writer. By praying, researching, and spending time with participants, the writer 
was able to explore the lack of participation of men in the church and how it can have 
devastating repercussions on the lives of African American adolescent males. It was an 
incredible experience for the writer to research what other theologians and contributors 
had to say about the importance of the church taking an active role in the lives of young 
men in their church. The writer’s bibliography and chapter two will help others as they 
search to bring wholeness and unity to the church. The mentoring program will spread 
around to other churches in the local association, state and national conventions. 

This has been a challenging model to present and implement. Asking the men of 
SPMBC to encourage and give their time to young men of the church was not easy. This 
was evident as we started out with a large number of participants to dwindling down to 
four. The writer had pleaded with the men of the church to participate in the mentoring 
training. 

The writer made several observations during this project. The first discovery was 
that although a church has many men attending, they are not willing to actively 


participate in the lives of younger men unless they are encouraged. Asking men of the 
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church to volunteer to work with youth was like pulling an arm and a leg. The age of the 
mentors was taken into consideration because age makes a difference. 

The second discovery was that communities are losing a generation of young men 
to the streets because of the lack of involvement and investment from the church in their 
lives. If young men are to have any chance of surviving and growing up to become 
healthy adults, the church has to play a vital role in their development. Pastors and lay 
leaders are must address issues of gang involvement, high school dropout, drugs, and 
unemployment. 

For the writer, this project produced feelings of anxiety about whether or not he 
could really make a significant contribution. His old emotions of self-doubt surfaced as 
he dealt with writers block caused primarily by ADHD. There were times when he would 
look at the computer and just stare; he would leave the computer feeling as though he has 
not accomplished anything. 

This project was about sounding the alarm on the church to encourage and compel 
her to do something to help save lives of young men before they enter an early grave. AS 
a Social Worker who has actively worked with known gang members and young men 
who have given up on life and their dreams; destruction will be their end. Desperation 
will kick in and desperate people will do desperate things. Besides sounding the alarm 
and alerting the church to support this effort, the writer was most disappointed that more 
older me did participate. It is hoped that the reason why the participation at SPMBC was 
low was because of the ages of the older men. 

During the field experience, the writer was challenged with the loss of family 


members. His son had a massive heart attack leaving behind two beautiful children and a 
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wife of fifteen years. The second death was that of his grandbaby due to shaking baby 
syndrome; this death remains a mystery and is still unsolved. The next death was his 
uncle who succumbed to cancer. He was one of the writer’s mentors. He was the first 
person to take the writer fishing and deer hunting. His death was a shock to the whole 
family; his wife and children are still grieving. The writer’s wife lost her brother directly 
alter Christmas. This was devastating to the family because his death remains a mystery. 
The writer also lost an aunt to pancreatic cancer. She was a real go-getter and will 
definitely be missed by all. There was a bright spot amid so much death, a granddaughter 


died at 2:00, and daughter gave birth to another little girl at 3:00 on the same day. 
Analysis Of The Data 


Step One: The writer choosing to attend United Theological Seminary and to 
participate in the doctor of ministry program. The writer chose United or he believes that 
United chose him. He wanted to enter a doctoral program, but was not sure where. He 
tried several other seminaries but they did not fit his belief system. While on the Campus 
of Selma University a friend told the writer about United and how one of their classmates 
had already enrolled. The writer contacted the school and spoke to Dr. Hudson. An issue 
of importance for the writer was being able to graduate before the age of fifty; he was 
told he could. 

Step Two: The writer struggling with the lack of involvement of the church body 
in the lives of young men in the church. He was deeply disturbed that the church was not 
providing young men with a program whereby they could call their own. They had 
programs but they did not have programs for boys. He was tired of hearing about what 


young men in the community were doing wrong; there were no ministries to bring about 
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a positive result. The writer was dismayed due to the lack of support of older men toward 
younger men. 

Step Three: The writer spending hundreds of dollars in tuitions, hotel fees, 
airplane fares, telephone hours and emails with the Professional and Context Associate 
seeking out their guidance. Due to the lack of involvement and other logistics, the writer 
had to deal with missed deadlines and makeup dates. Since the writer is a vocational 
pastor, he had to split his time with pastoring God’s people and also working a forty 
hours a week job. This proved to be challenging at times, but the writer was determined 
that he was not going to let anything deter him from achieving his goal. 

Step Four: The writer developing a Pastoral model that addresses the needs of 
young men who will be recipients of the training / mentoring program. Since the research 
suggested that St. Peter should be the one to take the lead in training men to be mentors, 
the membership has agreed to fund several of the projects and outings. 

The writer is aware that there is a weakness in this particular model because of the 
time restraint. The need to have the church become involved in the training of the 
mentors is of some urgency. We have several young men in the church who are already 
exhibiting negative behavior. The writer’s fear is that if the church does not intervene, 
these young men will become statistics. This concern is not only the writer’s; it is the 
concern of the parents who watch their children come to SPMBC with no specific 
activities for them to be involved in. 

The writer who is the Vice—Moderator of the Abbeville District Association and is 
an active member of the South East Alabama State Convention, is very disappointed that 


there is not enough attention from these governing bodies to address issues of 
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unemployment, high school dropout, gang involvement and drug usage. The church can 
no longer attend these meeting and act like there is no problem. We must act now, and 
get our head out of the sand if we are going to make a difference in the lives of these 
young men. 

As a pastor, the writer is shocked, angry and frustrated that we are not doing 
much more. Many would think that the writer is concerned because of the degree 
program, however, as a trained Social Worker, he has been doing this for over twenty- 
three year. The writer is grateful to United Theological Seminary and his mentor and 
peers for helping him flesh out what God had put in him. 

The writer believes this program can be duplicated in other churches and 
reconstructed in a way that could be used in a state run facility. One of the problems that 
it currently faces is its spiritual component. Further, because of this spiritual component, 
state monies will not be allowed to see it flourish. Rules and regulations will play a part 
in whether or not this project will be effective in government institutions. 

For this project to be most effective, there it needs to be inclusive in its selection 
of mentors. If the men are not available, women can be substituted. Since the majority of 
our churches are comprised of women, it may make since that women be included as 
mentors. In the writer’s own life, there have been strong women who have been a 
blessing to him, especially when a male role model was. not present. The writer was 
fortunate that he had several aunts who cared enough for him to take him under their 
wings. It was a woman who taught the writer how to drive a car, cook, clean and take 
care of himself physically. It was a woman who taught the writer how to read and write. 


Furthermore, it was a woman who taught the writer how to save money, and finally it was 


is 


a woman who taught the writer the scriptures. There are women who played a prominent 
role in the development of the church. They have not been given the credit they deserve. 
Delores Williams, associate professor of theology and culture at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City writes that the womanist theologian must search 
for the voices, actions, opinions, experience, and faith of women whose names sometimes 
slip into the male-centered rendering of Black history, but whose actual stories remain 
remote. This search, she further asserts, can lead to such little-known freedom fighters as 
Milla Granson and her courageous work on a Mississippi plantation. Her liberation 
method broadens our knowledge of the variety of strategies Black people have used to 
obtain freedom. According to scholar Sylvia Dannett, in Profiles in Negro Womanhood 


writes, 


Milla Granson, a slave, conducted a midnight school for several 
years. She had been taught to read and write by her former master 
in Kentucky, and in her little school hundreds of slaves benefited 
from her learning. After laboring all day for their master, the slaves 
would creep stealthily to Milla's "schoolroom" (a little cabin in a 
hack alley). The doors and windows had to be kept tightly sealed 
to avoid discovery. Each class was composed of twelve pupils and 
when Milla had brought them up to the extent of her ability, she 
"graduated" them and took in a dozen more. Through this means 
she graduated hundreds of slaves. Many of whom she taught to 
write a legible hand forged their own passes and set out for 
Canada.! 


She also writes in this article, that 


Women like Tubman and Granson used subtle and silent strategies 
to liberate themselves and large numbers of black people. By 
uncovering as much as possible about such female liberation, the 
womanist begins to understand the relation of black history to the 


‘Delores Williams is associate professor of theology and culture at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, Christianity and Crisis (March 2, 1987). 


contemporary folk expression: If Rosa Parks had not sat down, 
Martin King would not have stood up.” 


"Ibid. 
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APPENDIX A 


WORKSHOP OUTLINE 


ig 
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St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church 


"Jethro to Moses Mentoring Program” 


Tentative Training Schedule 


Registration (8:00 ~— 8:15) 
Welcome (8:15-8:30) 
Housekeeping (8:30-8:45) 
Icebreakers (8:45- 9:00) 
Pretest Survey /Questionnaire (9:00 — 9:15) 
Module I — (Historical Reminders) 9:15-10:15 
e¢ Slavery — who, where and why? 
¢ Segregation — Its purposes and its affects (schools, beeches, restaurants) 


¢ Prominent Persons ( Abolitionist, Civil Rights workers, Ministers) 


Module II — (Sociological Understanding) 10:30 -11:15 
¢ Symbolic Interactionist Perspective — How people react to symbols such as 
wedding rings, gang colors, school colors etc. 
e Functionalist Perspective — Everyone is dependent on one another and how 
cohesion challenges the Status Quo. Explore the dangers of complacency. 
e Conflict Perspective — Focus on the negative and how conflict can encourage 


social change. 
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Module III — (Spiritual Empowerment) 11:30 — 12:15 
e Psychological chains of slavery. 
¢ Conflict resolution, Self-respect, Dignity, Assertiveness 


e 7 Habits of Highly Biblical people 


Module IV — (Advocacy) 12:45-1:30 
e Service learning 


e Adoption of a Social Issue / Recognition of a social issue /Identification of a 


Social Issue...that affects young African American males. 


Module V — (Accountability) 1:30 — 2:15 
e What is it and who should I be accountable too? 
e God 
e To himself 
e To others 
Posttest Survey / Questionnaire (2:20 — 2:55) 


Distribute Certificate of Completion 
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St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church 
Abbeville, Al 
Rev. Allen J. Sims Sr. 


Survey 
1. Is there a need for a male mentoring program in Abbeville, Alabama? 
o Yes 
o No 
2. Should the church be the one to provide the mentoring program? 
o Yes 
o No 


3. What in your opinion is the greatest threat to Young African American males in 
Abbeville, Alabama? 
o Drugs 
o Gangs 
© High School Drop out 


o Unemployment 


4. Does your church have a Male mentoring program? 
o Yes 
o No 
5. Is there a need Male Mentoring at St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church? 
o Yes 
o No 
What is your age: 


What is your gender: _ 
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THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The results of the questionnaire were as follows: 
41 responses 
Summary 


Is there a need for a male mentoring program in Abbeville, Alabama? 


Yes 37 





Should the church be the one to provide the mentoring program? 


Yes 39 


90% 


10% 


95% 


5% 
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What in your opinion is the greatest threat to Young African American males in Abbeville 


Alabama? 


Drugs 


Gangs 


Out 





Unemployment 


High School Drop 


2% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Does your church have a male mentoring program? 


All of the above 


Is there a need for a male mentoring program at St. Peter Missionary Baptist 


Church? 


What is your age? 


Median age is 26 


What is your gender? 
Female: 24 


Male: 16 


Yes 36 88% 


No 5 12% 


Number of daily responses 


eu. 


Pre Test and Post Test 
Mentoring 
1. Youth are not involved in drugs at a young age. T or F 
2. Peer pressure does not exist. T or F 
3. Youth are not confused about their sexuality. T or F 
4. Youth are not aware of any family violence in their home. T or F 
5. Youth do not have emotional problems. T or F 
6. Youth will not open up to an older person. T or F 
7. Youth do not need mentoring. T or F 
8. All youth are smart. Tor F 
9. All youth are smart in school. T or F 
LQ. Youth do not pay attention. T or F 
11. Youth will not take any chances. T or F 


12. All youth want someone that they can look up too. T or F 
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13. 


14. 


‘Gey 


IG. 


V7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 





Name 


All youth love their parent. T or F 

Youth loves to come to church when there is an activity for them. T or F 
Adults do not understand today’s youth. T or F 

Youth think that many adults are negative. T or F. 

Many adults do not like teenagers. T or F 

Youth wish that adults would listen to them. T or F 

Youth want to belong. T or F 


Youth want to get into trouble. T or F 
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Qualitative Interview Questions 


Interviewed were five members from the church and here are their responses. 


I. 


Could you tell me why a young person would want to be mentored? 
a. Respondent A said that they just want to have fun. 
b. Respondent B said that teens like having fun. 
c. Respondent C said that teens need somebody that they can talk too. 
d. Respondent D said that everybody needs somebody that they can talk too. 
In your opinion, who should spear head a mentoring training program? 
All of the respondents suggested that the local church and in this case St. Peter 
Missionary Baptist. 
Do you think that the mentoring training should be for the men of St. Peter 
Missionary Baptist Church or for the City of Abbeville? 
All five respondents said St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church. 
What is the role of a mentor in the life of the mentee? 
a. Respondent A said to develop friendship 
b. Respondent B said to encourage the teenager. 
c. Respondent C said to have provide guidance. 
d. Respondent D said to take to the movies. 
e. Respondent E said to take youth to let the teen have an outlet. 


Should mentor training consist of assisting the mentee in their education pursuits 
only? 


All 5 of the respondents said no. 


Should there be any field trips to colleges and universities? 


10. 


ley 
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Four respondents said that there should be trips to colleges and universities. 
Respondent C said just as long as you include black colleges and universities the 
process. 

Should there be a bible curriculum associated the mentor training? 

All five respondents agreed that there should be a bible curriculum based 
activities. 

What age groups should be allowed to participate in the mentor training? 

All respondents agreed that there should me be men who are not immature. But 
who are sound mentally, spiritually and physically. 

What age groups should be allowed to become a mentee? 

All agreed that the youth should be mature. Age they agreed should be 13-18 yrs. 
old. 

What is confidentiality and if it is broken what should happen? 

a. Respondents A said that confidentiality is not telling the youth business to 
anyone. 

b. Respondent B said it is when you do not tell the parents what is going on in the 
life of the mentee. 

Who should pay for the outings that the mentee take? 

a. Respondent A said that since it was a church program, the church should do it. 
b. Respondent B said that the parents and the church should be responsible for 
paying. 

c. Respondents C said that the mentee should earn the money. 


d. Respondent D said that the mentee should save for the outing. 


ee 


oy 


14. 


LS, 
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e. Respondent E said that they should save and earn for some of the trips, but that 
the church is the one who should provide for all of the expenses. 

What happens if the mentor does not follow up with the mentee? 

All respondents agreed that the mentor should be reevaluated to see if he is really 
committed to working with this youth. 

Should the training be mandatory? 

All respondents agreed that the training should be mandatory. 

What should be done to a mentee if they miss three or more meeting with their 
mentor? 

Three of the respondents said that they should be dismissed from the group. 

Two of the respondents said that they should be counseled. 

Should issues of sexuality be discussed in the training of the mentor? 


All of the respondents stated that there should be some discussion of sexuality. 
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St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church 
Abbeville, Al 
Rev. Allen J. Sims Sr. 


Congregational Survey 
1. Is there a need for a male mentoring program in Abbeville, Alabama? 
o Yes 
o No 
2. Should the church be the one to provide the mentoring program? 
o Yes 
o No 


3. What in your opinion is the greatest threat to Young African American males in 
Abbeville, Alabama? 
o Drugs 
o Gangs 
o High School Drop out 


o Unemployment 


4. Does your church have a Male mentoring program? 
o Yes 
o No 
5. Is there a need Male Mentoring at St. Peter Missionary Baptist Church? 
o Yes 
o No 
What is yourage:  __ 


What is your gender: 
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